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From  the  earliest  records  down  to  the  present  day,  the 
effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  body  of 
man  have  determined,  to  no  small  extent,  the  part  he  is  to 
play  in  life.  This  great  subject  has  been  discussed  from  time 
to  time  by  eminent  physicians,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  judges, 
in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
proper  administration  of  this  important  matter.  The  subject 
of  alcoholism  is  one  that  merits,  therefore,  the  most  serious 
consideration,  of  not  only  the  medical  profession,  but  of  our 
civic,  social,  and  legislative  bodies,  as  it  is  a potent  cause  of 
crime,  disease,  pauperism,  and  death. 

We  have  all  witnessed,  from  time  to  time,  the  intellectual 
phenomena  displayed  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  when  I say 
that  fully  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  are  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  effects  of  intemperate  use  of  alcohol, 
either  in  the  individual  or  in  his  ancestors,  you  will  be  some- 
what astonished.  This  desire  for  stimulants  apparently  arises 
from  a more  or  less  depraved  vitality,  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  which  engenders  a longing  for  some  means  of 
improving  or  relieving  it  by  stimulation.  That  alcohol  has  a 
special  tendency  to  produce  idiocy,  insanity,  crime,  and  other 
forms  of  mental  deterioration  in  the  offspring,  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have*  enjoyed  extensive  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  have  made  special  studies  of  the  subject. 
As  a writer  observes:  “If  ever  the  race  is  to  be  relieved  of 
one  tithe  of  the  bodily  ills  to  which  it  is  now  heir,  there  must 
be  a clear  understanding  of,  and  a willing  obedience  to,  the  law 
which  makes  parents  the  blessing  or  the  curse  of  the  children 
— the  givers  of  strength,  vigor,  and  beauty,  or  the  dispensers 
of  debility,  disease,  and  deformity.” 
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The  physical  side  of  one’s  nature  must,  however,  be  duly 
considered,  as  it  is  a much  greater  fountain  of  psychical  de- 
formity than  is  usually  thought,  but  like  many  of  the  problems 
of  this  and  other  allied  subjects,  is  difficult  of  a satisfactory 
solution.  For  instance,  it  is  as  difficult  to  explain  the  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  character  and  action  of  the  individual 
induced  by  the  approach  of  puberty,  as  it  is  to  trace  accurately 
all  the  changes  during  the  transition  of  the  grub  to  the  butter- 
fly, or  the  tadpole  to  the  frog.  It  is  at  the  age  of  puberty  when 
character  is  rapidly  changing  and  permanent  habits  are  being 
formed.  The  effects  of  its  onset  on  the  constitution  are  of 
great  consequence,  and  the  disturbance  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  functions  cannot  be  well  explained.  The  effects  upon 
the  system,  and  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  person 
which  then  arise — and  these  are  more  noticeable  in  subjects 
of  unstable  organization — cannot  fail  to  have  some  significant 
bearing,  the  full  meaning  of  which  are  not  fully  appreciated. 

None  of  the  symptoms  of  a diseased  mind  are  more  sug- 
gestive of  insanity  than  the  incontrollable  inclination  to  in- 
toxication, which  at  times  influences  certain  persons.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  all  patients  admitted  to  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  inherited  neuropathic  constitutions.  Those  who  should 
never  use  alcohol  are  those  who  have  a family  history  of 
drunkenness,  insanity,  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system ; those 
who  have  used  it  to  excess  in  youth  and  who  are  nervous  and 
irritable  with  limited  power  of  self-control,  and  those  suffer- 
ing periodically  from  fits  of  despondency.  Strong  and  elusive 
passions  are  at  work  within  us,  which  we  must  learn  to  utilize 
for  good  ends ; these  are  the  impulses  which  so  often  hurry 
us  on  to  rash  actions — the  secret  source  of  harmful  habits 
which  form  countless  impressions  daily  upon  our  minds,  and 
which  work  themselves  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  personal 
character. 

“Habits  p:ather  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas.” 

As  the  inebriate  represents  a condition  of  moral  obliquity, 
the  subject  of  alcoholism  is  for  us,  therefore,  a proper  matter 
for  our  most  serious  consideration  and  attention,  “The  warm- 
est hearts,  the  kindest  souls,  the  most  un-selfish  spirits,  have 
been  transformed  under  the  siren  influence  of  alcohol,  into  the 
coldest,  most  cruel  and  selfish  votaries  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus.”  From  the  earliest  age,  the  use  of  alcohol  has  been 
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universal,  and  in  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  manuscripts  over 
three  thousand  years  ago,  a warning  was  given  regarding  the 
evil  effects  of  spirits.  It  would  be  a most  difficult  matter  to 
find  a people  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  some  kind  of  alcoholic 
stimulants,  which  include  in  its  long  list  every  variety  of 
spirits  distilled  or  otherwise  produced,  from  the  vodka,  the 
great  intoxicant  of  the  Russian  peasant,  to  the  arrack  of  the 
Hindus.  The  sale  of  vodka  is  now  prohibited  in  Russia  during 
the  war,  on  the  ground  that  soldiers  are  more  efficient,  and 
possess  greater  power  of  endurance.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  use  of  absinthe,  and  other  form  of  spirits  have  been  inter- 
dicted in  France  in  the  war  areas,  with  the  result  that  the 
French  soldier  has  become  40%  more  efficient.  In  England,  the 
consumption  of  liquor  has  been  greatly  limited  to  the  soldier. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  depraves  and  degrades  men,  impairs 
their  health,  weakens  their  will,  and  ruins  thousands  each  year, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  It  certainly  lessens  man’s 
capacity  for  work,  and  fails  to  enhance  his  power  of  endur- 
ance. It  is  thought  that  liquor  in  some  shape  or  form  makes 
people  brave  in  danger;  this,  however,  is  a mistake;  it  really 
interferes  with  their  best  judgment,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  the  danger.  Fear 
is  abolished,  and  the  true  situation  is  not  recognized. 

In  disease,  it  is  a reliable  and  quick  restorative,  sustaining 
temporarily  the  action  of  the  heart,  supporting  the  nervous 
system  ,and  is  of  great  use  in  emergency ; to  be  taken  continu- 
ously for  the  pleasurable  feelings  produced,  it  is  injurious  and 
deceptive;  its  effects  are  too  ephemeral  and  mushroom  to 
guarantee  real  happiness,  unless  we  agree  with  Dean  Swift, 
“that  all  sublunary  happiness  consists  in  being  well  deceived.” 

Of  the  physical  causes  of  insanity,  it  is  said  that  intem- 
perance occupies  the  first  place,  acting  not  only  as  a direct 
cause,  but  indirectly  through  the  emotional  agitations  inci- 
dent to  an  irregular  life  of  dissipation  and  excess.  In  a state 
of  intoxication,  man  is  deprived  of  reason,  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  an  act  committed  against  his  will.  “Mercy,” 
said  Seneca,  “gives  her  decision,  not  under  any  statute,  but 
according  to  equity  and  goodness.”  Where  there  is  no  reason- 
ing power,  there  is  no  will,  for  reasoning  cannot  exist  without 
a will.  If  drunkenness,  which  was  recognized  as  a disease 
long  before  insanity,  were  admitted  as  a plea  of  irresponsi- 
bility, approximately  75  per  cent,  of  all  crimes  would  go 
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unpunished,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of  all 
perpetrated  crimes  are  directly  or  indirectly  attributable  to 
alcohol,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  excitement  of  the  lower 
propensities,  in  weakening  of  the  power  of  self-control,  and 
in  the  blunting  of  the  moral  sense;  thus  the  subject  becomes 
easily  aroused  on  the  slightest  provocation.  The  celebrated 
Greek  philosophers  of  old  were  aware  of  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  body,  and  also  of 
its  pernicious  hereditary  influence  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation. 

Lack  of  occupation,  as  well  as  imitation,  not  unfrequently 
encourage  the  habit  of  drink,  and  consequently  we  find  that 
fully  88  per  cent,  of  young  men  sent  to  the  Reformatories  have 
had  no  previous  occupation,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  idlers, 
mostly  all  of  whom  have  intemperate  habits,  are  criminals  in 
some  form  or  other. 

The  investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  crime,  its 
causes,  and  its  condition  of  existence,  never  was  pursued  with 
so  much  method,  so  much  earnestness,  and  so  much  ability,  as 
it  is  to-day.  The  inquiry  has  revealed  that  crime,  pauperism, 
and  vice,  as  the  result  of  drink,  are  on  the  increase,  and  that 
the  conditions  are  disquieting;  indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  drink  is  the  great  cause  of  social  crime  as  well  as  poverty. 

A few  years  ago,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Justice  in  his 
Report,  showed  that  in  Belgium  alcoholic  indulgence  caused  74 
per  cent,  of  criminal  convictions,  45  per  cent,  of  insanity,  79 
per  cent,  of  pauperism,  and  80  per  cent,  of  suicides,  and  much 
of  these  baneful  results  were  occasioned  by  alcoholic  habits 
which  could  not  be  classed  as  those  of  the  inebriate. 

An  inebriate  is  a criminal  because  his  ethical  relations  of 
right  and  wrong  have  been  destroyed  by  the  continual  use  of 
spirits.  On  a careful  estimate,  75  per  cent,  of  alcoholics  owe 
their  condition  to  heredity;  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  insanity 
are  directly  due  to  alcoholic  indulgence;  30  per  cent,  of  epilep- 
tics have  alcoholic  parents,  and  in  33  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
inebriety  the  use  of  spirits  is  a symptom  of  some  primary 
brain  defect,  either  congenital  or  acquired.  In  England  65 
per  cent,  of  inmates  of  Homes  for  Inebriates  are  mentally 
affected,  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  Almshouses  become 
paupers  through  intemperance.  In  the  United  States  51  per 
cent,  of  all  paupers  in  similar  institutions  are  there  from  the 
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Whilst  alcoholism  may  be  found  at  all  ages,  yet  its  special 
attraction  appears  to  be  for  subjects  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  45,  for  it  is  during  these  years  that  man’s  mental  and 
physical  activities  are  greatest,  and  his  struggle  for  a liveli- 
hood is  being  pursued  with  most  vigor.  The  statement  was 
made  by  a learned  English  judge,  that,  “if  sifted,  nine-tenths 
of  the  crime  in  that  country  and  Wales  could  be  traced  to 
drink.”  Russia,  by  restricting  the  sale  of  stimulants  of  all 
kinds,  has  increased  the  productivity  of  labor  40  per  cent.,  and 
it  has  had  a most  gratifying  effect  on  their  moral  and  economic 
conditions;  the  comforts  and  security  of  home-life  have  been 
made  apparent,  and  crime  has  been  reduced  to  a minimum. 

In  the  1906  Report  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  France, 
it  is  stated  that  in  Normandy  alone,  where  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  has  steadily  increased,  the  number  of  births  has  de- 
creased one-half,  the  death  rate  has  increased  4 per  cent., 
insanity  , suicide,  and  sudden  death  have  increased  wonder- 
fully, and  the  number  of  men  rendered  unfit  for  military 
service  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  hereditary  factors  in 
the  production  of  defective  and  criminal  offspring,  resulting  in 
a stunted,  unstable  organism,  defective  both  mentally  and 
physically.  The  responsibility  of  the  inebriate  was  therefore 
a matter  of  great  importance  to  the  State,  the  laws  appertain-, 
ing  to  which  being  far  from  satisfactory,  and  should  conform 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  advancement  of  our  medical  know- 
ledge of  the  many  diseased  conditions  presented  by  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  inebriate  should  be  treated  in  a suitable  Home  for 
Inebriates,  where  he  should  receive  proper  custodial  care, 
given  employment,  and  not  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane, 
which  unfortunately  is  looked  upon  by  the  public  with  more 
or  less  suspicion.  He  should  be  given  agricultural  employ- 
ment, the  vigorous  exercise  of  which  turns  the  vital  force  into 
new  channels,  fortifies  his  will  and  character,  develops  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  encourages  his  manhood,  as  no  one 
can  live  nobly  and  worthily  without  struggle,  battle  and  self- 
denial.  Prison  life  is  ineffective  as  a means  of  curing  the 
alcoholic  habit,  as  the  moral  tone  there  fails  to  stimulate  self- 
control,  develop  character,  or  promote  self-respect ; nor  do  the 
methods  of  existence  imposed  by  asylum  life  offer  the  best 
chance  for  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  drunkard.  Alcohol- 
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ism,  like  insanity,  is  more  preventable  than  curable;  indeed 
the  cure  of  either  is  a despairing  task.  The  application  of 
external  control,  under  all  the  satisfying  conditions  which  a 
Home  for  Inebriates,  necessarily  removed  from  every  sugges- 
tion of  prison  or  asylum  life,  imposes,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  inebriety;  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
suitable  occupation,  amusement,  and  congenial  companion- 
ship ; where  the  surroundings  are  bright  and  cheerful ; where 
regular  habits  may  be  encouraged,  self-control  developed,  and 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  day  alleviated,  with  the  view  of 
operating  on  the  patient’s  mind,  and  stimulating  that  moral 
effort  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  to  recovery 
from  that  craving  which  is  often  unaccountable  and  irresisti- 
ble. Owing  to  his  badly  organized  constitution,  and  the  pecu- 
liar affinity  existing  between  brain  elements  and  alcohol,  the 
highest  incentives  to  self-control  should  be  afforded. 

If  the  idea  of  punishment  is  the  prevention  of  crime,  the 
protection  of  society,  and  the  hope  of  reformation,  the  prison 
therefore  is  not  the  place  for  the  inebriate  delinquent.  Nor  is 
incarceration  in  an  asylum  where  the  atmosphere  there  is  not 
one  best  calculated  to  effect  a permanent  restoration  to  health. 
It  is  really  unfair  to  the  inebriate  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
and  placed  under  lock  and  key  in  an  asylum  with  the  regular 
insane  of  all  description ; such  a person  readily  shrinks  from 
association  with  the  regular  chronic  insane.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  man  are  to  a certain 
extent  diminished  when  it  becomes  known  that  he  had  been  an 
inmate  of  an  asylum.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  an 
alcoholic  to  cast  aside  his  anxieties  and  worries  with  which 
he  is  inundated,  in  view  of  the  numerous  depressing  and  un- 
mentionable incidents  with  which  he  is  there  surrounded,  and 
where  discontent,  despondency,  and  utter  loss  of  hope  are 
observed  and  stare  him  in  the  face  at  every  turn.  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  uncongenial  environment  that  sours  disposi- 
tion and  dissipates  energy,  and  confined  in  surroundings  which 
only  tend  to  intensify  his  defects,  and  consequently  deprive 
him  of  any  hope  of  a permanent  recovery.  It  is  unfair,  there- 
fore, to  send  an  alcoholic  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a resi- 
dence in  w'hich  destroys  all  feeling  of  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  independence,  which  are  so  essential  for  future  success; 
indeed  it  may  be  well  said,  and  truthfully  ,that  the  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  patients  discharged  from  asylums  as 
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recovered,  are  only  so  in  the  sense  that  the  marked  symptoms 
have  temporarily  subsided;  they  are,  in  fact,  suffering  from 
permanent  mental  derangement;  there  is  merely  a halt  or 
intermission  in  the  retrograde  process  of  the  disease. 

A few  years  ago  a patient  in  the  asylum  in  Toronto,  about 
to  be  discharged  as  recovered,  was  allowed  out  for  a walk  in 
the  city.  He  went  to  his  home  and  shot  his  wife.  A Police 
Sergeant  in  Yorkshire,  England,  a short  time  ago  was  dis- 
charged from  an  asylum  as  recovered.  The  same  evening  he 
killed  his  three  children,  cut  his  wife’s,  throat,  and  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  cutting  his  own  throat.  Many  other  similar  cases 
could  be  cited  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  idea  I desire  to  con- 
vey, but  I think  that  the  ones  given  are  sufficient  to  impress 
you  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.  These  two  men  were 
addicted  to  the  use  of  spirits — alcohol  having  a bad  effect  on 
those  unfortunates  in  whose  organization  nature  has  capri- 
ciously deviated  from  the  normal  course. 

A prolific  source  of  the  increase  of  inebriety  as  well  as 
insanity  is  the  premature  discharge  of  insane  patients  from 
asylums  from  the  insane.  One  would  not  be  far  wrong  in 
making  the  statement  that  fully  45  or  50  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  annually  discharged  from  these  institutions  as  recov- 
ered are  only  so  in  the  sense  that  the  recovery  is  only  tem- 
porary. It  is  recorded  that  a woman,  a patient  in  an  asylum, 
was  reported  recovered  six  times  in  a year;  was  reported  46 
times  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  finally  died  a raving  maniac 
in  an  asylum.  A patient  discharged  recovered  in  one  month, 
and  returned  the  next  month,  is  not  recovered,  yet  many  such 
incidents  could  be  mentioned.  What  I am  endeavoring  to 
explain  is,  that  nearly  all  those  patients  who  are  discharged 
as  recovered,  improved,  or  not  improved,  are  at  the  repro- 
ductive age  of  their  lives,  and  who,  owing  to  their  mental 
defection  are  absolutely  unaware — or  if  aware,  are  indifferent 
— of  the  extent  of  the  physical  and  mental  deformity  which 
their  children  may  inherit — inebriety,  criminality,  and  feeble- 
mindedness being  a common  sequence  of  such  a parentage. 
When  an  attack  of  insanity  is  supposed  to  have  terminated 
in  recovery,  the  resultant  mental  enfeeblement,  lowered  con- 
stitutional vitality,  nervous  and  physical  exhaustion  and  pros- 
tration, may  leave  the  patient  prone  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants;  indeed,  intemperance  may 


be  the  premonitory  symptom  of  the  early  stages  of  nearly  all 
forms  of  mental  alienation. 

The  eradication  of  these  tendencies-  and  objectionable 
habits  of  the  alcoholic  is  impossible  of  attainment,  without  the 
enforcement  of  disagreeable  measui'es.  The  habit  which  some 
people  have  of  biting  their  finger-nails  cannot  be  remedied 
without  unpleasant  restrictions.  To  essay  to  cure  these  habits 
by  a talcum  powder-dusting  process  would  be  a hopeless  task. 
The  essential  factor  in  reformation  is  the  man  himself ; all 
reform  must  begin  with  the  individual,  for  the  development 
of  the  human  race  is  the  improvement  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.  Educate  man,  and,  as  Marcus  Aurelius  said,  “one 
so  educated  understands  the  natural  beauty  of  a good  action 
and  the  deformity  of  an  evil  one.” 

In  the  town  of  Masterton,  New  Zealand,  where  the  liquor 
traffic  was  restricted  three  years  ago,  drunkenness  decreased 
80  per  cent,  and  crime  has  practically  vanished.  It  has  been 
the  experience  everywhere,  where  restrictive  measures  have 
been  enforced,  whether  by  moral  influence,  legal  methods,  or 
arbitrary  authority,  that  disease  has  declined,  and  crime  has 
diminished.  Under  the  restrictions  imposed  in  Norway,  where 
moderate  drinking  may  be  considered  merely  an  adjunct  to 
social  pleasure,  and  therefore  harmless,  and  where  excessive 
drinking  is  difficult,  the  population  has  increased  fourteen  and 
a half  per  cent,  and  crime  has  decreased  16  per  cent.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  celebrated  English  divine,  said  that  “sobriety  hath 
by  use  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in  drinking.” 

Of  all  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol,  the  most  deplorable 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  arrested  by  death,  for  they  are 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  90  per  cent  .of  children  of  alcoholic  parents  are  abnormal, 
mentally  and  physically.  In  view  of  this,  preventative  meas- 
ures should  be  undertaken,  and  the  public  educated  as  regards 
the  evil  effects  of  liquor.  Inebriety  usually  develops  on  a 
decidedly  neuropathic  basis,  and  therefore  approaches  the 
ill-defined  border-line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity,  and 
only  requiring  some  slight  contributory  cause  to  pass  it  over. 
Of  all  those  who  commit  perjury,  25  per  cent,  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  alcohol,  and  amongst  incendiaries,  45  per  cent,  are 
alcoholic.  It  is  certainly  destructive  to  every  advance  in 
thought,  in  sentiment,  and  in  conduct,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  of  interest  as  affecting  not  only  the  relation  of  body  and 
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mind,  but  also  on  account  of  its  inhibitory  influence  on  all 
those  motives  which  elevate  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  in  its 
efforts  to  subdue  the  lower  animal  nature.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  as  having  a great  influence  in  causing  disease, 
crime,  and  poverty,  tuberculosis,  idiocy,  imbecility,  feeble- 
mindedness, and  early  death.  Fully  25  per  cent,  of  all  diseases 
may  be  traced  to  intemperate  habits,  and  10  per  cent,  of  deaths 
are  due  to  the  same  cause.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  inebriates 
suffering  from  pneum.onia  die,  whereas  ^3  per  cent,  of  non- 
alcoholics suffering  from  the  same  disease  recover.  Though 
alcohol  has  temporary  stimulating  action,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  a paralyzing  agent,  throwing  out  of  gear  some  of  the 
highest  functions  of  the  brain;  for  instance,  the  subject  may 
become  most  entertaining  in  his  conversation,  but  he  is  not  so 
punctilious  in  his  remarks  and  is  liable  to  lose  his  self-control 
and  the  full  sense  of  his  responsibility.  This  is  exemplified 
particularly  in  its  action  on  degenerated,  feeble-minded,  or 
neurotic  subjects,  on  whom  it  has  a bad  effect,  and  renders 
them  liable  to  commit  crime.  The  danger  to  the  community 
from  the  feeble-minded  is  fully  three  times  as  great  as  that 
from  the  insane.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a defective 
heredity  provides  the  subject  with  a constitution  on  which 
alcohol  acts  with  disastrous  consequences.  A peculiar  nervous 
organization  favorable  to  the  acquirement  of  the  vice  or  habit, 
is  all  perhaps  that  can  be  transmitted,  unless  the  taint  is  acted 
against  with  equal  power  and  effect  by  the  prepotent  character 
of  one  of  the  parents.  The  influence  of  proper  parental  guid- 
ance in  preventing  the  indulgence  in  vicious  propensities  or 
habits,  in  their  children,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

“Small  habits,  well  pursued  betimes. 

May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes.” 

An  alcoholic  suffers  in  mind  and  body  from  all  the  symp- 
toms of  old  age,  one  of  the  first  defects  of  which  is  that  of 
memory — memory  upon  which  all  our  knowledge  is  based,  and 
without  which  our  lives  would  be  useless,  and  in  the  decline  of 
which  all  our  other  faculties  are  rendered  inoperative.  This 
failure  of  memory,  caused  by  a permanent  disarrangement  of 
the  cells  of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  alco- 
holism ,and  ranges  from  a slight  forgetfulness  to  a complete 
abolition  of  events  just  transpired;  thus  rendering  the  subject 
unfit  to  perform  the  necessary  and  responsible  duties  of  his 
ordinary  life.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  sense  of  veracity  is 
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defective,  which  may  not  be  altogether  owing  to  his  moral 
degeneration,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  seeing  things  in  their 
proper  light.  There  is  also  a defect  in  judgment,  owing  to  an 
active  imagination  which  is  the  primary  effect  of  alcohol,  thus 
bringing  the  mental  life  of  the  alcoholic  down  to  the  level  of 
the  child.  We  find  a change  in  his  emotional  sphere  which 
becomes  degraded  and  uncontrollable ; he  suffers  from  a serious 
deterioration  of  memory,  and  his  j udgment  is  so  affected  that 
he  cannot  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong.  His  memory 
being  defective,  he  has  no  regard  for  the  truth,  as  he  does  not 
perceive  correctly — he  does  not  see  things  in  the  light  in  which 
they  actually  exist.  He  has  been  described  as  one  in  a condi- 
tion of  feeble-mindedness,  and  in  consequence  he  is  not  unfre- 
quently  induced  to  engage  in  criminal  schemes,  for  “he  is  blind' 
to  the  dangers  which  are  before  him,  or,  if  he  sees  them,  he 
beholds  them  in  a confused,  cloudy,  indefinite  mist,  which 
makes  no  impression  on  him,  and  conveys  no  sense  of  peril  to 
him.”  He  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  If  one  does  not  possess  a 
healthy  moral  sense,  he  is  to  some  extent  defective,  and  his 
children  will  suffer  from  a state  of  degeneracy  which  will 
manifest  itself  in  a condition  of  morbidity,  classed  under  the 
category^  of  either  insanity,  criminality,  or  vice. 

On  account  of  the  drunkard’s  sense  of  propriety,  as  re- 
gards his  general  conduct,  being  blunted,  he  is  liable  to  engage 
in  quarrels,  and  even  commit  crime  of  which  he  would  have 
no  intention  of  committing  in  his  sober  senses.  He,  in  a word, 
is  mentally  unbalanced,  and  is  incapable  of  realizing  the  full 
measure  of  his  conduct,  and  is  therefore  a menace  to  society 
and  himself.  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  drunkenness, 
owing  to  its  evil  effects  upon  the  physical  and  moral  health  of 
the  people,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  crime. 
The  intimate  relation  between  the  two  is  quite  well  known  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully,  and  who  feel 
more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  “alcoholism  has 
produced  a demoralized  and  brutalized  class  of  wretched 
beings,  characterized  by  an  early  depravation  of  instincts,  and 
by  indulgence  in  the  most  immoral  and  dangerous  actions.” 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  things  is  that  morbid  impulse  to 
steal  which  occurs  in  certain  conditions  of  the  brain  when 
consciousness  becomes  clouded,  as  it  is  in  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. As  regards  crime  which  is  premeditated,  it  is  uncommon 
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amongst  drunkards',  though  misdemeanors,  and  crimes  com- 
mitted in  passion,  are  not  infrequent  ,as  drink  overcomes  the 
will  and  blinds  the  moral  sensibilities.  The  diminished  power 
of  control  over  their  feelings  and  impulses,  accompanied  by 
lack  of  truthfulness,  are  characteristics  of  alcoholics,  and  these 
considerations  must  be  studied  in  reviewing  the  general  rela- 
tion of  alcoholism  and  crime.  This  abnormal  condition  of  the 
will  is  well  known  in  drunkenness ; it  is  the  first  stronghold  to 
be  attacked.  The  will  in  the  mind  of  man  is  his  guiding  and 
restraining  instrument,  and  when  once  it  is  interfered  with  or 
destroyed  by  his  general  degeneration  of  mind  and  deteriora- 
tion of  memory,  man  ceases  to  act  intelligently.  The  nature 
of  the  human  will  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  from 
the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  impossible  to  calmly  and 
logically  examine  a question  of  this  character,  unless  all  pre- 
conceived prejudices  are  laid  aside,  and  all  pet  theories  are 
made  subservient  to  the  cold  results  of  scientific  investigation. 
A writer  has  said  in  reference  to  free-will:  “At  no  matter 
what  hour  of  your  life,  wherever  you  may  be,  whatever  your 
original  disposition,  the  temperament  with  which  you  were 
born,  the  sphere  in  which  you  have  grown  up,  and  the  exam- 
ples around  you,  in  spite  of  the  passions  that  disturb  you  and 
the  emotions  that  depress  or  excite  you,  you  will  always 
remain  free  to  discern  good  from  evil,  and  to  do  either  at  your 
pleasure.”  This,  of  course,  applies  to  normal  cases;  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  accident  of  surrounding  influences, 
tendencies  transmitted  by  heredity,  peculiarities  of  education, 
mental  weakness,  alcoholism,  and  many  other  qualifying  con- 
ditions in  the  life  of  the  individual.  Man  is  free  to  choose 
good  or  evil,  vice  or  virtue,  so  long  as  his  reason  and  judgment 
are  unimpaired. 

Parental  intemperance,  especially  on  the  maternal  side, 
owing  to  its  debasing  and  degenerating  influence,  has  done 
much  to  undermine  the  morals  of  the  human  race,  mentally 
and  physically,  and  this  has  been  particularly  noted  amongst 
the  lower  class,  especially  those  who  have  inherited  unstable 
physical  and  mental  organizations,  and  who  are  in  conse- 
quence most  susceptible  to  the  disastrous  influence  of  alcohol. 
As  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  intemperance 
and  crime,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Clerkenwell  Prison, 
England,  it  has  been  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of  prisoners 
are  there  through  drink. 
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The  President  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  of  Lun- 
acy said  only  a few  years  ago  that  out  of  32,658  cases  of  lunacy 
in  the  state,  5000  owed  their  insanity  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  This  relation  of  alcoholism  to  insanity  is  quite 
clearly  demonstrated  every  day  in  the  wards  of  any  hospital 
for  the  insane.  All  forms  of  insanity  may  be  found  in  intoxi- 
cation, and  whilst  it  is  true  that  alcoholism  may  be  merely  a 
symptom  of  insanity,  nevertheless  it  is  more  frequently  the 
cause  of  it.  It  must  be  recognized  as  a fecund  source  of  insan- 
ity, though  the  percentage  may  be  a personal  equation.  Out 
of  300  idiots  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  145  had  drunken 
parents  according  to  Dr.  House,  and  it  is  stated  that  fully  25 
per  cent,  of  the  admissions  into  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in 
the  same  State  were  due  to  alcohol.  In  England,  it  causes  32 
per  cent,  of  insanity,  and  in  France  28  per  cent.,  whilst  in 
Prussia  41  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  into  the  asylums  for 
the  insane  are  due  to  alcohol,  or  were  the  children  of  drunk- 
ards. Three-fourths  of  the  idiots  and  epileptics  in  a large 
Home  in  France  have  alcoholic  parents. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
alcoholism  is  that  abnormal  condition  in  which  the  person  acts 
in  an  automatic  manner,  and  remembers  nothing  when  he 
comes  to  his  senses ; he  acts  like  a somnambulist.  There  is  a 
complete  lapse  of  memory  during  the  attack,  during  which  all 
his  acts  are  automatic,  and  therefore  performed  without  con- 
scious intention.  This  condition  is  usually  ushered  in  after  a 
continued  state  of  intoxication,  during  which  the  subject  does 
not  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  He  attends  to 
his  business,  converses  with  friends  to  whom  he  appears  to  be 
perfectly  normal,  and  even  may  engage  in  travel  without  at- 
tracting the  least  attention,  as  there  may  be  nothing  in  the 
patient’s  manner  or  general  condition  to  suggest  intoxication. 
However,  this  state  is  not  unfrequently  disclosed  by  the  person 
committing  some  crime,  sometimes  murder,  of  which  he  is 
entirely  unconscious  when  he  recovers  from  his  alcoholic 
trance.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  state  might 
be  easily  thought  to  be  a subterfuge  in  the  criminal  courts, 
when  a crime  has  been  committed,  but  that  this  condition  does 
sometimes  exist  has  been  justified  by  facts.  We  have  similar 
conditions  after  epileptic  attacks,  in  the  real  somnambulist  or 
sleep-walker,  and  in  the  hypnotic  state,  during  which  the  sub- 
ject is  perfectly  oblivious  of  what  has  occurred. 
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As  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  inebriety  are  hereditary, 
and  10  per  cent  of  inebriates  have  at  some  time,  epileptic 
attacks  indicating  a degenerative  condition  of  the  brain,  the 
subject  is  of  great  importance  in  dealing  with  the  cause  of 
crime.  Anything  which  impairs  bodily  nutrition,  especially 
that  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men,  directly  modifies  and  changes  their  intellectual  and 
moral  manifestation;  that  is,  every  psychical  manifestation 
has  a physical  cause,  but  to  explain  accurately  its  modus 
operandi  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  explain  how  perfume 
emanates  from  the  rose. 

Alcohol,  in  fine,  injures  the  health,  weakens  the  will,  de- 
thrones reason,  destroys  initiative,  dissipates  energy,  impairs 
self-reliance,  degrades  man,  interferes  with  normal  perception, 
corrupts  morals,  distorts  emotions,  induces  false  courage, 
interferes  with  rational  conduct,  disarranges  home  relations, 
stunts  growth  of  youth;  is  the  mother  of  numerous  crimes, 
helps  fill  our  asylums,  prisons,  and  charitable  institutions,  and, 
worse  than  all,  its  baneful  effects  are  not  only  perpetuated,  but 
accentuated  in  a degenerate  race.  It  has,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant bearing  in  the  relationship  which  exists  between  vice, 
crime,  insanity,  pauperism,  and  other  social  evils. 

For  many  generations  now  the  chief  energies  of  thinking 
men  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject  ;the  results  may  look 
cold  and  discouraging,  but  a warm  life  glows  beneath.  The 
horizon  of  the  human  intellect  has  widened  wonderfully  in 
past  years. 

1.  The  drunkard  is  a psycopath,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such. 

2.  The  prison  is  no  place  for  a drunkard  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offence. 

The  marriage  of  alcoholic  subjects  should  be  seriously 
considered. 

4.  There  should  be -an  institution — a home  for  Inebriates 
— devoted  to  the  rational  treatment  of  drunkards ; agricultural 
pursuits  being  particularly  beneficial  in  such  cases. 

5.  If  convicted  of  drunkenness  three  times  in  one  year, 
he  should  be  detained  in  a Home  for  Inebriates  for  not  less 
than  one  year. 

6.  The  irresponsibility  of  the  drunkard  is  now  being 
generally  recognized,;  he  is  affected  with  moral  paralysis. 
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7.  If  we  are  convinced  that  a drunkard  is  liable  to  com- 
mit crime  he  should  be  committed  at  once  to  a Home  before 
he  offends  against  the  law. 

8.  Information  regarding  the  pernicious  effects  of  alcohol, 
should  be  spread  far  and  near,  so  that  the  public  generally 
would  be  enlightened. 

9.  An  inebriate  is  never  cured  until  he  has  erected  a bul- 
wark of  self-control. 

10.  There  should  be  forced  abstinence  in  every  case,  with 
up-building  of  the  degenerative  tissues. 

11.  It  is  unfair  to  the  inebriate  that  he  should  be  impris- 
oned in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  with  the  regular  chronic 
insane,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key. 

12.  The  atmosphere  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  is  not  one 
best  calculated  to  effect  a permanent  restoration  to  health. 


